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The President’s Desk 
The Aftermath 


The convention held at Washington, April 26th to 29th inclusive, will long be remembered for its 
many interesting and instructive features, its large attendance and especially for its prevailing at- 
mosphere of good fellowship. 

Almost every state was represented by delegates and many visitors from the associations were 
present at the sessions. The largest delegation of any state was from New Jersey and numbered 
fifty-eight. There were registered two hundred and thirty-one delegates, nineteen state presidents 
and ten national officers. 

The local plans were under the care of the District President, Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, who was 
made local chairman of arrangements and who secured the High School Hall and the New Ebbitt 
Hotel as headquarters. 

She was ably assisted by the members of the District Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations and many thanks are due to them for the comforts surrounding the delegates, the guides 
provided and the excursion to Mount Vernon. 


Reports 


The four days allotted to the program were filled to overflowing with subjects of vital interest 
to parents and educators and the time was all too short to include in their entirety the many reports 
of the State Presidents and the interesting plans brought forward by the chairmen of the various 
committees. 

The sessions in the morning and afternoon were confined to business the giving of State Reports 
and Round Tables for the discussion of the various departments. 

Especially interesting was the luncheon at which was discussed the subject of Thrift under the 
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leadership of the chairman of that department Mrs. Ella Carruthers Porter of Texas. She has recentl, 
written a special leaflet on this subject which is highly commended by Miss Katharine Howard of the 


Thrift Division of the Treasury Department and this program will be of great use in the local asso- 
ciations. 


The Evening Sessions 

The opening evening meeting was held in the High School hall. Invitations and tickets of ad- 
mission had been sent by the State Presidents to their State Congressmen and the audience including 
delegates and out of town visitors filled the hall. 

After friendly greetings from the Commissioner of Washington and from Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter 
the President of the District, an address was given by Dr. Frank Ballou, the Superintendent of 
Schools for the District. He said the schools of the District were in great need of class rooms and 
decried the necessity for part time schools in many sections of the country including the District of 
Columbia. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton in the early part of his address read from a manuscript and the ideas were so 
pertinent to the educational problems of the present day that it was a distinct surprise when he an- 
nounced that it was a quotation from Horace Mann the pioneer educator. He showed how poorly 
financed is the most important business of today viz: the education of the children who are soon to 
become the citizens of this country. ‘There is a definite need in every school in the country for a 
parent-teacher association,’’ said Dr. Claxton, ‘‘to which both fathers and mothers should belong.” 

On Wednesday evening, April 27, Miss Janet Richards gave a vivid enlightening account of the 
early beginning of the Congress of Mothers and the faith and desires of the founders for its develop- 
ment. Truly the result has proved greater than their expectations. 

This was followed by an exhibition of moving picture slides of Child Welfare in Czechoslovakia 
under the management of Dr. A. Sum, Social Welfare Attache of the Czechoslovak Legation. 

On Thursday evening the general subject considered was Coéperation of the various organiza- 
tions interested in Child Welfare and the necessity of a full understanding of the objects and work of 
each organization was emphasized in order to conserve the energies and codrdinate the best efforts of 
each to avoid duplication and accomplish the greatest good for the community. 

On Friday evening the subject was Legislation, and a most instructive address was given by 
Hon. Simeon D. Fess on the educational bills, especially emphasizing the Towner bill, formerly called 
the Smith-Towner bill, which in its revised form carefully preserves the state and local control of 
education and does not permit of federal control. Copies of this bill may be secured free of charge 
by writing to the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park followed Congressman Fess and made her audience realize the vital 
necessity of passing the Sheppard Towner bill for Maternity and Infancy. 


Social Functions 

The White House Reception —On the afternoon of Wednesday, April 27, in response to the 
gracious invitation of Mrs. Harding, about four hundred members of the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations were received at the White House. An unexpected pleasure awaited 
the visitors, for standing with Mrs. Harding to receive the guests was the President himself, who 
evidently enjoyed the start of pleased surprise with which the visitors greeted him. 

As they expressed their appreciation and passed on into the East Room they found Miss Harlan, 
the efficient secretary to Mrs. Harding, who, acting as hostess, added to the atmosphere of hospitality 
and friendliness pervading the White House, extending even to ‘‘Laddie,”’ the favorite dog, who 
solemnly held out his paw to shake hands with those who desired. 

The reception given to the officers and delegates on the opening evening by the District Branch 
of the Congress afforded an opportunity for the representatives from the various states to meet the 
National Officers, their State Presidents and the Chairmen of Departments and Committees. 

The excursion to Mount Vernon and Arlington succeeded by the supper given by the District 
Branch of the Congress at the home of Mrs. Percy Daniel was a delightful break in the strenuous 
activities of the week and was greatly appreciated. 

The Woman's City Club gave a charming reception to the delegates on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
April 26, at their headquarters. 


Child-Welfare Posters 

One of the unique and interesting features of the convention was the Child-Welfare Poster Ex- 
hibit, of which Mrs. George B. Chandler, our Corresponding Secretary, was chairman. To this 
novel idea there were many responses and some of the posters were really works of art. 

Mrs. David O. Mears, National Chairman of Child-Welfare Day, had offered prizes of five and 
ten dollars to both high school and grammar school pupils for the best original posters. 

Three prizes went to the state of California and the fourth to Washington. Names of the 
winners will be announced in the next issue of the magazine. 





A Century's Progress 


A Century’s Progress in Prevention and Cure of Human IIls* 


Dr. Keen, now a Major in the Army, in speak- 
ing of his service as a teacher said: 

‘‘No one, not hinself a teacher, can imagine 
the joy of that long service. To meet scores 
of earnest alert minds, greedy for knowledge, 
was a daily inspiration and developed the most 
intense desire to give of one’s very best.” 

Many thousands of students were taught, 
and afterwards followed their profession in all 
parts of the globe. Summing up the progress in 
control of and prevention of disease, Dr. Keen 
said: 

“The nine epoch-making medical events in 
the last century and a quarter are: 

“1, Vaccination against smallpox (1796). 

“2. Anesthesia (1846). 

‘3. Pasteur’s researches were the foundation 
of the new science of bacteriology (1850 to 
1884). 

““4. Pasteur’s chief claim to fame is_ his 
further and ‘fundamental discoveries in Im- 
munology, or the science of the specific preven- 
tion of disease.’ 

“5. Pasteur’s and Lister's researches resulting 
in antiseptic and aseptic surgery and obstetrics. 

“6. The discovery of radio-activity and 
especially for medical use, and X-Rays (1859- 
1920). ; 

“7. The discovery that insects carry disease 
(1889). 

“8. The development of a medical literature 
written by American authors (1859-1920). 

“9. The founding of great laboratories of 
research. 

“With the exception of the first, every one 
of these wonderful discoveries has occurred 
during my own lifetime. 

“The first research laboratory was founded 
in 1884 by Andrew Carnegie, in connection 
with the Bellevue Medical College in New York. 
Others larger and more elaborate, soon followed, 
usually in connection with other medical schools. 
The greatest and most useful of them all is the 
wonderful Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, an independent institution in New 
York City. 

“From that busy center has come one bene- 
ficent discovery after another, the last being 
the discovery by that remarkable genius, 
Hideyo Noguchi, of the germ of yellow fever, 
and the preparation of a vaccine which, in case 
of exposure, has proved to be not only a means 
of protecting those who have never had an 
attack, but to be actually curative of the fever 
if administered very early. 


“In my student days, practically all of our 
important medical textbooks were of European, 
and especially of British origin. The sole 
exception was the elder Gross’s two volume 
Surgery (1859) and, twenty years later, Agnew’s 
Surgery in three volumes. Now there is hardly 
any department of medicine in which there are 
not several American textbooks of great merit, 
and our medical journals rival those of Europe. 

“The first text-book of surgery in the English 
language, founded on bacteriology, the corner 
stone of modern surgery, was the ‘American 
Text-Book of Surgery,’ which I organized, and 
later, with the assistance of Dr. J. William White, 
as co-editor, and eleven other American surgeons, 
published in 1892. It passed through four 
large editions. I have just finished a still 
larger work by about one hundred American 
and British authors in eight volumes, averaging 
1,000 pages each. It took eighteen years of 
labor ere I could write ‘Finis’ as 1921 was ushered 
in. 

“Every intelligent person knows of the actual 
revolution in surgery, medicine, obstetrics and 
all the specialties, which has taken place of late 
years. Anesthesia has robbed surgical operations 
of nearly all their pain. Antiseptic, and later, 
aseptic methods, have made the old operations 
safe, as shown by an unparalleled diminution of 
the mortality. It has made possible, also, a vast 
number of operations which were absolutely 
prohibited in the first twenty years of my 
professional life, because of their fatality. 
“Noli me tangere’’ was writ large on the head, 
the chest and the abdomen. Today, we invade 
these earlier sacrosanct cavities with a free 
hand and with glorious life-saving results. 

“Medicine has progressed equally far. We 
know the causes of various diseases, which we 
were fighting in the dark until bacteriology 
revealed to us the realm of the almost infinitely 
little, but they put the multiplication table to 
shame by the incredible rapidity of their growth. 
It is Lilliput versus Gulliver. 

““Medical science, however, girded up its 
loins in our laboratories of research and at the 
bedside, and resolutely attacked the enemy, 
and has won victory over victory. We learned 
soon not only the cause but the mode of trans- 
mission of these various diseases, especially the 
remarkable discovery that insects, the mosquito, 
the louse, the tick, the flea and the fly—and 
some of the lower animals, especially the dog 
and rat—were the means of spreading disease. 

“The results of these combined discoveries 


* Dr. William W. Keen, who served in three wars as a Surgeon and who gave a total service as 
a teacher in Jefferson Medical College of forty one years, 1866-1907, was honored by his colleagues 
on his eighty-fourth birthday by a dinner and reception at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Noted physicians and surgeons from all parts of the world were there. 


Three volumes of letters 


from absent friends gave messages of esteem and love. 
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are seen in the imminent banishment from the 
whole earth of yellow fever, the immense diminu- 
tion of typhoid, tetanus, diphtheria and other 
germ diseases, and the curing of tuberculosis and 
other diseases, barring, of course, the results of 
the war. 

“Maternity, which nature surely intended to 
be a normal and a safe physiological event, 
was very dangerous for years after I graduated. 
The usual death rate in the '60’s and '70’s was 
from three to five mothers in every hundred, 
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and sometimes childbed fever raged in epidemic 
form and killed at the rate of 20, 40 and even 
55 mothers in every hundred! 

““Now, this most beautiful of all human rela- 
tions has been made safe—mark my words— 
has won this splendid victory. Within the 
last decade series of 6,000, 7,000 and even over 
8,000 cases have been reported without the 
death of a single mother from infection. 
that a cause for a Te Deum?” 


Is not 


Think it over, Mothers 


Or L.. K. 


Never discipline your. child if you can arrange 
circumstances to force the child to do it for 
himself. 

I have reached this conclusion after many years 
in the school room. Inside of an hour after 
entering the room for the first time, I can tell 
which children are self-governed, and which 
are parent-governed, as well as | can tell those 
children who are not governed at all. There 
is a body control, a mental judgment, shown by 
the self-governed child that can not be mistaken. 

Yet probably the parents of the child who 
depends upon its parents for government worked 
harder and worried more while training their 
child than did the other father and 
Then why do it? 

Instead of wearing yourself out trying to make 
your child understand he should do this, and 
he should not do that, spend your energies 
arranging events to prove to him that there 
are certain laws that must be recognized, and 
he will do the work of training his mind. It 
will not take him long to decide which things he 
should not do and which ones it pays him to do. 
Disastrous results prove the value of a law 
better than your words and advice. 

Cannot you remember how you hated to be 
lectured about such things? Children have 
not changed since we were young; they won't 
change much in that respect. So, say nothing 
and let the child think it out for himself. He 
will learn the lesson of life under your care 
rather than away from your love and sympathy. 
Then sometime let him see that you notice his 
better government and control. To decide 
what to do, and to refrain from doing what you 
should not do—that is life’s greatest lesson; to 
play the game as you are willing to take it all 
through the after years, and bear the responsi- 
bility of your actions. Then force him to decide, 


mother. 


to act on his own judgment, and, above all, to 
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bear the consequences of his choice of actions. 
He will not need any explanations; he will not 
expect sympathy; but he will learn responsibility. 

I remember an instance where a child had 
formed a habit of slapping older people in the 
face, and who persisted in the act though his 
parents had punished him severely many times 
and were about discouraged. One day, when 
he was interfering with other children, I decided 
to interfere as his mother was not there. | 
reached over and fifted him to my lap, intending 
to hold him until he found out he had to do 
right before | would let him down. 

He raised his hand and slapped me in the face. 
I returned the blow without saying a word. 
He caught his breath and slapped again. That 
slap was returned. I did not strike with much 
force—it was the unexpectedness of it that took 
his breath. He gave another gasp of surprise 
and raised his hand again, then a look of wonder 
came into his eyes, and he held his hand up- 
raised fora moment. Then he let it fall without 
slapping. 

He had thought it out and discovered that 
I was doing only what he did. He sat very still 
for some moments thinking. Then he said: 

“T'll be good.” 

“All right. Run and play.” 

He had learned his lesson so easily, yet I had 
seen his parents whip him for slapping and it 
it did no good. He never slapped anyone in 
the face again. 

That is what I mean. Shape the events that 
help your child learn to discipline himself while 
you are near to see fair play and that the results 
are not too severe. But don’t make them too 
soft. He will-have to learn to take some pretty 
stiff knocks and he will thank you later in life for 
the lesson. 

Think it over, Mothers! 








Coéperation of Parents and Teachers 


Cooperation of Parents and Teachers 


ELIZABETH HEPBURN 


The establishment of parent-teacher associa- 
tions throughout our cities as well as the or- 
ganization of mothers’ clubs in the small towns, 
etc., are signs of the times, hopeful signs, and 
the good that will come to our children through 
this attempt at codperation will be far reaching. 

The mother is the child’s first teacher, although 
perhaps an unconscious one, and knows her 
child the best. By the time school age is reached 
the child has developed marked characteristics 
and tendencies which the mother, consciously or 
unconsciously, has learned to know and look out 
for in her daily treatment of him. 

He goes to school and becomes a unit in a 
class of thirty or forty children, a stranger to the 
teacher, who is also a stranger to him. Lessons 
begin almost immediately, but real progress is 
delayed until teacher and pupils become ac- 
quainted. The teacher is at a disadvantage 
for, in order to do her best work, she must 
understand the different characteristics of thirty 
or forty children. The child has but one, the 
teacher, with whom to make adjustment and, 
being a child, has a keener, more intuitional 
sense to assist him than a grown up. He soon 
knows what he is up against and in the course 
of a few days has his opinions and ideas regarding 
his teacher well defined and formulated in his 
mind. He states them with all frankness and 
is usually not far from correct. If her virtues 
predominate over her faults in his estimation, 
he “likes’’ her, if the opposite he does “not 
like”’ her and trouble is then ahead for teacher, 
child and parents. 

We do our best work for those whom we like 
and respect and a teacher who faces a roomful 
of children the first day of school is on the 
judgment seat and a verdict will be quickly 
rendered by these calm, clear-eyed intuitional 
little judges which will influence their lives and 
hers. 

All mothers realize the truth of these state- 
ments and every mother, sensing the extreme 
impertance of harmony between teacher and 
child for the child’s welfare, always propounds 
this question to her child upon its return from 
school the first day. ‘‘ Do you like your teacher.” 
If an emphatic “‘ Yes’”’ is the answer she breathes 
a sigh of relief and knows that all is well with that 
child for the coming year. 

The average mother does not concern herself 
much as to the actual knowledge the teacher 
of her child possesses. What concerns her most 
is how this particular teacher will handle her 
child. Will she antagonize him and bring out 
his worst traits, will she throw fear in his heart 
through her severity and keep him nervously 
wrought up through the entire year? The 


effect of this particular teacher upon her child— 
that is what concerns most mothers, and this 
is but natural, for with harmony established 
between teacher and child the instilling of 
knowledge will follow easily without strain or 
effort on either side. 

Given the coéperation of the mothers of her 
children her tasks will be lighter and the nervous 
strain lessened. How easy for the mother tO 
make the early acquaintance of the teacher of 
her child and briefly and simply relate to her 
child’s disposition and characteristics—the traits 
that have occasioned her the most anxiety and 
concern, those which have stirred her deepest 
maternal pride. His likes and dislikes, his 
favorite occupations and plays and any particular 
handicap that has stood in the way of his de- 
velopment thus far, all would be valuable items 
for the mother to confide to the teacher. How 
this mutual confidence and understanding would 
smooth the pathway for the children! The 
teacher desiring above all things to do the best 
for those intrusted to her care would know where 
to make allowances, where to relax from general 
rules for the good of the individual child and 
how to get the best out of each one. 

Much of the nervous strain under which our 
teachers labor is due to this unconscious reaching 
out for understanding of the individual child 
and the almost impossibility of obtaining it with 
so many in their care. Much of this might be 
avoided by the sympathetic codperation of 
mother and teacher. To feel that the mother is 
trying to help her, trying to lighten her burdens 
and is in sympathy with her efforts is an en- 
couragement and inspiration to the teacher and 
will not only add to her efficiency as a teacher 
but add greatly to the health and happiness of 
the children. 

There exists too often an antagonism bet ween 
teacher and mother. The latter, understanding 
her particular child, has resented perhaps some 
summary treatment given it by the teacher. 
She knows of reasons and handicaps which 
would make such treatment unjust and uncalled 
for. Now would it not be better and kinder to 
confide to the teacher these things the latter 
cannot possibly know and draw all nearer 
together rather than to join with the child in a 
silent feeling of resentment and antagonism 
which will widen the breach between teacher 
and child and make life more difficult for them 
both? 

Let us codperate with the teachers, help them, 
sympathize with them and stand beside them in 
their efforts and the ones who will receive the 
most benefit will be the ones in whom we are 
the most interested—the children. 
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Training Little Citizens 


TRAINING THE CHILD TO BE SELF-RELIANT 


By MRS. ETHEL G. 


The development of self-reliance is of vital 
importance in child training, and one cannot 
begin too early to teach children to help them- 
selves. Often, it is very much harder and may 
take more time to let them do something than 
do it oneself; but, time and effort are not wasted 
when they are thus spent. 

The best way to help a child to become self- 
reliant is to give him simple duties at first, 
adding more difficult ones as he grows older. 
At an early age, every baby will try to take off 
his shoes. Instead of scolding him for doing 
this, show him how to do it and also how to put 
them on again. After learning this, he will soon 
try to manage the rest of his clothing; before 
Jong, he will be able to dress and undress himself 
with very little help. 

Self-reliance and orderliness may be developed 
in a child at the same time, for the little one who 
can take out and put away his own toys, may 
play with them when he will. If he has a place 
for everything and keeps everything in its place, 
he can have much more freedom for play, and 
will not have to wait for someone to come to 
his assistance. 

Often a child asks for help in doing something 
which he could do for himself if he only knew 
how. Too often a busy or impatient mother 
will wait upon her child to save time, and then 
the next time he wants the same help, he will 
come to her again. If the mother had taken a 
few moments the first time to show him how to 
help himself, there would have been no second 
time. For example, not long ago a little three- 
year-old boy came to me and asked for a drink. 
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I told him to go into the kitchen and get it, but 
he said he could not reach the glass. ‘Oh, 
yes, you can,”’ I replied, “I will tell you how. 
Get a chair and push it near the table; then 
stand on it and see if you can’t get the glass.” 
He did as he was told and in a few minutes came 
running to me with a beaming face saying, ‘‘I’m 
a big boy now; I can get a drink all by myself.” 

Self-reliance means confidence in oneself. 
If one can rely upon his own powers, he most 
certainly develops them. A child who is taught 
how to cross the street properly develops his 
hearing, seeing and reasoning powers. 

Of course, we as mothers, must guide the 
child who is self-reliant in the right direction and 
the best way to do this is to put more faith in him. 
Let him realize that we expect him to do the 
right thing and in nearly every instance he will 
do it, because he feels his mother’s confidence in 
him. In other words, we must always look for 
the best in our children instead of something 
with which to find faults and that if she would 
correct smaller faults, remembering that we 
are sometimes exasperating ourselves. A certain 
mother once complained that she did not know 
why her child was so naughty when she tried to 
punish him for every misdeed. His father told 
her that she saw too many faults, and that if she 
would correct the big evils, the little ones would 
disappear. Remember to praise the child when- 
ever he accomplishes something new. Develop 
his initiative, by helping him to discover things for 
himself. Soon he will not only be helping 
himself, but others as well; he will grow more 
and more considerate. 


Memory Training 


By ANNA MAE BRADY 


A good memory is a valuable asset, and repays 
one for the time and trouble spent in its culti- 
vation. As one grows older they find that they 
are not able to remember things as well as when 
they were younger. This is so much regretted 
by some that they have experimented in ways 
and means to train this faculty of the mind. 
Psychologists tell us that the memory is best 
at the age of twelve to sixteen in the average 
person. This means that children of that age 
in school should be given memory subjects. 
That is the reason so many educators advocate 
the teaching of Latin in the seventh and eighth 
grades instead of waiting until the first year of 
high school. We may or may not agree with 
this, but we should do our part toward develop- 
ing and keeping this mental power, for though it 


may wane during later life there is no reason 
why we should lose it entirely if we furnish a 
little systematic training. 

With children this training should begin early 
in life and proceed with increasing complexity. 
The memorizing of simple nursery rhymes is 
the first work. Later longer jingles and even 
poems may be given. Games, dances and songs 
do their part toward the development of this 
faculty. When it is at its height little training 
will need to be done, but we do need to see that 
they have the proper kind of material to work 
upon. If during this period the habit of learn- 
ing a certain thing by heart “everyday”’ is 
formed we need not fear that our memory will 
early decrease in power. 





Safety for Children 


Safety for Children 


The lives of thousands of children can be 
saved every year, and thousands more can be 
protected from crippling accidents which cause 
untold suffering and mar their entire future, by 
proper training in accident prevention in the 
schools as a part of their regular school work, 
according to Dr. E. George Payne, principal, 
Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo., who 
addressed the Education Section of the National 
Safety Council at its recent Ninth Annual 
Safety Congress held in Milwaukee, Wis. (Sept. 
27 to Oct. 1). Dr. Payne is vice-chairman of 
the Education Section of the National Safety 
Council, and he and the National Safety are 
striving to get Safety Instruction included in 
the curriculum of every school in America. 
It has been adopted in 29 large cities to date. 

The most important factor in preventing 
accidents to children is proper training in the 
schools, and children so trained will not only 
be safer themselves, but will influence their 
parents and other adults to be more careful, 
and will themselves grow up into a generation 
of careful adults. 

“First let us note the accidents in the high 
schools from September 1918 to January, 1920,” 
said Dr. Payne. ‘In the seven high schools in 
St. Louis there was a total of eighty-four acci- 
dents. Of these, thirty-four occurred in one 
school, twenty-four in another, and only one 
accident in one school. 

“The question arises immediately as to the 
reason for this marked difference in the various 
high schools. There is evidence of no significant 
difference of conditions that would cause this 
discrepancy and the cause of accidents do not 
show that the street environment has anything 
to do with the number, character, or seriousness 
of the accidents. Therefore, the wide variation 
in the number of accidents is due to the difference 
in attitude of mind and habits of the children 
themselves. It is the result of a difference in 
home education and attitude which has not 
been largely affected by school training. The 
data then are symptomatic of a situation that 
can only be changed through educational en- 
deavor. 

“The conclusions drawn from the data pre- 
sented for the high schools are equally true of 
the grade schools. While the environments of 
the grade schools differ widely, and (if all other 
conditions were equal) there would be a much 
larger number of accidents in some districts than 
in others, actually the environmental conditions 
are not the vital factor in the statistics at all. 

“The statistics from September, 1918, to 
January, 1920, show that of the one hundred 
twenty-two grade schools in St. Louis, seventeen 
schools haye practically one half the acci- 
dents. The fact cannot be explained (as 
was indicated above) on the ground of out- 


side hazards, although outside conditions do 
affect the number in some certain degree. 
The history of one school is in point. One 
school has had systematic instruction in accident 
prevention for two years, and not a single 
accident has occurred in this school, on the 
ground, or going to and from school. Not a 
single accident has occurred to a child living in 
the district. This district, moreover, is one that 
is most unfavorably situated in so far as the 
environmental conditions are concerned. Three 
lines of street cars run through the district. 
One of the most congested streets in the city 
lies in the district. Automobile thoroughfares 
pass through the district in various directions, 
and most of the railroad lines coming into 
St. Louis skirt the district on one side. Here 
then is evidence that instruction in accident 
prevention may be effective regardless of the 
social environment by creating the right habits 
and attitude of mind. It may be said, further- 
more, that this same district showed a high 
record of fatality and non-fatal accident before 
instruction in accident prevention began. This 
district is typical of a few where accident instruc- 
tion has been carried on. 

“The study of school hazards leads us to 
some very definite conclusions about the whole 
problem of accidents with reference to the 
schools. First, in spite of congestion and other 
unfavorable conditions, proper school instruction 
and organization will affect favorably, if not 
eliminate entirely, accidents to children, and 
even decrease materially the accidents to those 
children who are not in school. Second, school 
instruction will tend to decrease accidents among 
adults because of interest and knowledge of 
the children in accident elimination. Third, 
the statistics show that accidents tend to 
center in certain localities and that attention 
should be centered there for the purpose of 
elimination of accidents. Fourth, nineteen 
schools with one sixth of the school population 
have more than one half of the fatal as well 
as the non-fatal accidents. Furthermore, there 
is no relation between the number of accident 
opportunities and the number of fatalities. 
Fifth, the obvious need is for additional play 
space in congested quarters and instruction in 
accident prevention. Sixth, the largest number 
of accidents are caused by automobiles and 
burns. Seventh, accidents center around certain 
holidays, particularly the Fourth of July, and 
therefore, special effort should be made at these 
times to prevent accidents. Eighth, each city 
must make its own analysis and then center its 
efforts upon its own needs. Ninth, children 
are safe without any special effort while under 
the control of the school, and therefore the effort 
should be made to develop controls outside of 
the school.” 
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In 1917 Wisconsin passed the following law: 

“Prevention of Accidents: (a) It shall be the 
duty of each teacher in a public school in the 
state of Wisconsin to devote not less than thirty 
minutes in each month during which such school 
is in session to instructing the pupils thereof as 
to ways and means of preventing accidents. 

(b) The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall prepare and publish at the 
expense of the state a book conveniently arranged 
in chapters or lessons for the purpose of the 
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instruction provided in this section, and shall 
furnish a copy thereof to each teacher required to 
give such instruction. 

(c) The members of the Board of Education, 
school directors, trustees, or other bodies or 
persons having control of the schools of a town- 
ship, village, or city, shall cause a copy of this 
section to be printed in the Manual or Handbook 
prepared for the guidance of teachers, where 
such Manual is in use.” 





Christian Leaders for Immigrant Peoples 


By SAMUEL Z. BaTTEN, D.D. 


The question of immigration is one of the 
most serious questions before the American 
people at this hour. It is a serious question 
in itself; for it is the incoming of strangers each 
year with their own ideas and customs that are 
vitally affecting our own ideas and customs. 
And it is a serious question for the reason that 
it touches a number of other questions; the 
presence of these new comers in our land compli- 
cates the problem of the city and the country 
and intensifies both the problem of labor and 
or poverty. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this question and the urgency 
of its solution. Upon its immediate and right 
solution depend both the future of the Re- 
public and the welfare of millions of human 
beings. These incoming foreigners are changing 
the blood and the life of America and are de- 
ciding a hundred questions in our national life. 
Already we hear much said about the passing 
of the American and the foreignizing of America. 
The future of America is a question of babies 
and birth rates; the people and the blood showing 
the largest proportion of births is the people and 
the blood that will dominate the Republic. 
In New England the annual increase of chil- 
dren of foreign parents is ten times as great as 
the increase of children of native parents. In 
the city of New York four children are born of 
foreign parents to one born of native parents. 
This gives ground for the statement of a care- 
ful student of social affairs that in fifty years 
New York will be what the Italians make it. 

What these people need is sympathy and 
help,—sympathy with their ideals and aspira- 
tions, and help intg a new and larger life. This 
means that they need leaders who can under- 
stand their aspirations and can direct them into 
right ways of thought and action. This means 
that they need workers who can aid them in 
securing work, who can secure them justice in 
the minor courts, who can instruct them in 
sanitation and hygiene, and can demand for 
them better and worthier housing conditions. 
In a word we must have leaders who are in- 


terested in the whole life of the people and are 
seeking to promote their whole welfare. 

We must meet these people with a real friend- 
liness and must honor their yearnings after 
justice. Many of the immigrants come to us 
in the flush of young manhood, and with hearts 
aflame with hope and aspiration. Everywhere 
they are met with distrust. Everywhere they 
find men engrossed in money getting. These 
foreigners are exploited by designing men and 
their votes are bought and sold like so much 
merchandise. What follows: Many of them 
become suspicious and embittered and all their 
hopes turn to deep disgust. Prof. Boyesen, 
who has traveled extensively among the Scandi- 
navians, tells us that years ago he found a general 
contentment and hopefulness; the people re- 
joiced that they had come to this new land and 
were proud of its opportunities. But some 
twenty years later he- visited these same sec- 
tions, and he found that a total change had 
come over the spirit of the immigrants. The 
buoyant hopefulness and general contentment 
of years ago were gone. In their place he found 
a sullen distrust and bitter complaint. ‘‘ Amer- 
ica is all humbug,” said an old Norwegian 
farmer. ‘‘The poor man has no better chance 
here than he has in the old country. The 
government is for the benefit of the rich man. 
Everything is for sale here. You can become 
a governor, a congressman, a senator—any- 
thing you like, if you have money enough to 
buy a nomination. What is the good of calling 
that sort of thing a democracy, and pretending 
that it is for the good of the poor man? I tell 
you everything here is humbug.”’ This is the 
feeling that prevails in many parts of our land 
today. Go into any American city and you 
can find hundreds of Bohemians and Germans, 
Poles and Hungarians, who are applauding the 
daring blasphemies of atheistic socialists as 
they preach their gospel of hate. 

Again; we must have leaders who can bring 
to their people a real and vital religion. Many 


of the people who come to us have lost all 
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attachment to the ecclesiastical religion,—the 
only kind that they have known in the old world 
—and have scant interest in the church forms 
and doctrines. Many of them know nothing of 
vital Christianity and have become religious 
indifferentists. What these people need when 
they come to us is a warm and vital religion and 
a sincere and brotherly sympathy. They 
have no interest in ecclesiasticism as such, and 
they care less for our theological doctrines. It is 
a virtual waste of time and effort to attempt to 
attract and win them by a form aland doctrinal 
religion. It is no less a waste of time and ef- 
fort to attempt to win and hold them by a 
narrow and individualistic Gospel. We must 
meet these people with real religion; we must 
treat them as men and brothers; we must 
give them the very best leaders that can be 
found. 

We must have teachers and leaders who 
understand these people and sympathize with 
their aspirations. Little effort is made to 
understand the language, the customs, the 
religion of these people; in fact too often these 
things are neglected and despised as of no 
account. No wonder the people fight shy 
of the churches and grow indifferent to religion. 
No wonder the people turn away in disgust and 
grow tired of the whole subject or religion. It 
is vain, nay it is worse than vain, to meet these 
people with our sectarian differences and hope to 
win them for the Kingdom. So long as we are 
divided as now by sectarian doctrines this work 
will not be half done. So long as we remain 
apart as now we might as well give up all hope 
of really trying to reach these people. There 
are two things for us to do: Unite our forces in 
a systematic and constructive campaign to 
help these people, and give them the great uni- 
versal and central truths of the Gospel freed 
from all denominational color or construction. 
Till this is done I see little hope of meeting and 
helping these immigrant peoples. When all 
the Christians of a city can unite in giving these 
people a real and vital religion the problem of the 
immigrant will be more than half solved. 

These people who come to us are our human 
brothers with the same hopes and aspirations 
as ourselves. Many of them come to us with 
hearts in bitter protest against injustice and 
with a great strong hungering for social justice. 
Christianity is a social religion from center to 
circumference, and just so far as it is purely 
individualistic it is not Christian. Christi- 
anity by its very nature is an undying passion 
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for brotherhood and justice, and when that 
passion dies Christianity is gone. The meaning 
of a vote should be explained and the obliga- 
tions of citizenship should be made clear. More 
than this, the idea of brotherhood and fellow- 
ship should be emphasized; the longing for 
social Justice should find a voice, and the people 
should know that Jesus Christ is the King of 
Justice. Then ways in which the people can 
help in social and civic betterment should be 
indicated. The meaning of liberty should be 
explained. 

We must meet these people where they are. 
We must understand their mood and outlook. 
We must honor their passion for justice and 
must direct their enthusiasm for democracy. 
We must make them know that Jesus Christ is 
their best friend and that he sympathizes with 
all their aspirations. We must make them 
know that the churches believe in justice and 
brotherhood, in right-dealing and fair oppor- 
tunity for all. Neglected and misunderstood 
or badly handled, these people may easily be- 
come the most dangerous element in our land 
and may jeopardize our free institutions. But 
met in sympathy and understood in their 
longings, treated as brothers and given the 
whole gospel of the Kingdom, these people may 
gradually become the most valuable element 
in our life and may thus aid us in working out 
a national life that shall embody the righteous- 
ness and brotherhood of the Christian ideal. 

How can we secure such leaders? We must 
raise up qualified native workers who are 
trained in practical religion and in social service. 
We need a well equipped inter-denominational 
school where such training can be given. There 
should be a course in the Bible, in practical 
sociology, in sanitary science, in all forms of 
social service. 

We must encourage young men preparing for 
the Gospel ministry in the city to acquire at 
least one living language. Some day we will 
burn a lot of our educational fetishes, and 
will find just as much cultural value in the 
study of the living language of the Magyars, 
Slovaks and Italians as in the dead languages 
of the Hebrews, Greeks and the Romans. In 
many of the Roman Catholic seminaries every 
candidate for the: priesthood is .required to 
attain a speaking proficiency in at least one 
foreign language. Some such requirement 


should exist in every theological seminary in 
the land. 





To be able to obey ideas, to be free from self- 


consciousness, 


to be simple—these are the 


secrets of courage.—Phillips Brooks. 
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A StaTE MINISTRY OF MOTHERHOOD 


New South Wales, Australia, has established a 
Ministry of Motherhood, and thereby, says 
The Christian Century (Disciples), ‘‘set a good 
example to humanity”’ and ‘read a practical 
lesson to the race-suicide moralists.’’ The 
establishment of this new cabinet office was one 
of the first acts of the new Labor Administration. 
It will function in supervising and protecting 
those mothers and children who are compelled 
to work for wages, because— 

“The theory is that the business of being 
mothers is the most important in the state and 
that it is quite as legitimate to protect mothers 
as it is to protect ‘infant industries’ or young 
forest trees or hogs and cattle. An endowment 
will be provided out of income taxes so graduated 
that excess incomes will bear the greater burden. 
It is expected that the tax will provide some 
$25,000,000 per year, and the provisional plan 
is to pension all mothers-who have more than 
two children. If it is logical for the whole com- 
munity to provide education for all children 
without reference to what tax is paid by their 
parents, the principle should be applied to what- 
ever lengths the public good requires. We have 
been very tardy about passing child-labor laws, 
and where we do have them they are closely 
allied with a compulsory-education law. We 
have been even more tardy in recognizing that 
the mothers of the poor are more needed in their 
homes than the mothers of the well-to-do classes 
are needed in theirs—because of the very poverty 
and insufficiency of the home. It does not repre- 
sent a very high level of enlightenment to allow 
children to grow up on the streets or to harbor 
them in tenements under older sister ‘child 
mothers,’ or decrepit old men and women, while 
the mother helps to earn the daily bread.”’ 


ARMAMENT BILL oF U. S. TRIPLED IN 
YEARS 
Facts That Concern All the People 


The Public Ledger, Philadelpuia, gives the 
following information concerning the great 
increase of armament in the United States: 

America is spending $876,490,806 on _ her 
army and navy during the current fiscal year 
ending June, 1921. The amount is about 
equally divided between the military and naval 
establishments. the army budget being roundly 
$10,000,000 heavier than the naval appropria- 
tions, which aggregate $432,893,780. 

At what a pace United States armaments 
expenditure has risen may be judged from the 
fact that the navy appropriations this year are 
more than three times what they were in the year 
(1913-1914) preceding the war. 

As League-of-Nations leaders are pointing 
at Geneva, the United States is by no means the 
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only power pouring money into armaments. 
Everybody is doing it. Great Britain is spending 
only $22,000,000—about half the price of a 
battle cruiser—less than we are this year on 
her own fleet. On the vast imperial army she is 
spending $605,000,000, a total for army and 
navy of $1,015,598,000, or about $140,000,000 
more than our total expenditure. As in the 
case of the United States, Britain’s armaments 
bill is enormously higher than before 1914. 
Her navy budget is nearly twice as heavy. 

Japan, too, has been caught in the world-wide 
typhoon of money-spending for war preparations. 
Her army and navy budget for 1920-1921 
totals $392,207,000. Of that sum $205,000,000 
is devoted to military expenditure and $187,207,- 
000 goes to the fleet. Seven years ago the 
Japanese naval program called for only $48,- 
000,000. 

American naval men say frankly they would 
have no faith in any scheme for limitation of 
armaments that was not genuinely international; 
that is to say, embracing all possible aspirants 
to naval supremacy. 


Decrease of Infantile Mortality 
in England 


The Minister of Health in England reports 
that in 1900 deaths of infants attained a pro- 
portion of 154 in 1,000. In 1918 it had fallen 
fallen to 97 and in 1919 notwithstanding the 
ravages of influenza it fell to 80 in 1,000. 

The actual proportion during the period 
between April, 1919, and April, 1920, is only 78, 
little more hant half what it was twenty years 
ago. It is the result of constant effort of 
individuals and the development of organizations 
for the protection of children and of mothers. 


Big Families Encouraged 


BILL PROPOSES TO INCREASE OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
ACCORDING TO CHILDREN 
Special Cable Dispatch 
Copyright, 1920, by Public Ledger Co. 

Paris, Sept. 11.—The latest project for en- 
couraging French parents to have large families 
is a bill which provides fathers and mothers 
with increases in their old-age pensions according 
to the number of children they have brought 
up. The law, which will come before Parliament 
in the fall session, modifies the present statute 
by increasing.the monthly allowance for aged 
workmen and peasants from the flat rate of 100 
francs a month to 150, 200, 250 or 300 francs 
respectively to those who have had three, four, 
five or six children. 

The argument offered in favor of the bill is 
that the raising of large families prevents poor 
parents from laying aside for their old age as 
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much money as bachelors can. Since France 
needs children, the state, it is argued, should 
make up in some measure for the extra cost 
sustained by parents. 

Several other measures have already been 
put in force in France for the encouragement of 
large families. Decorations are awarded to the 
parents of four or more children and they are 
given substantial reductions in railway tickets 
and taxes. 


The Playground 


As cities have grown, and congestion has 
become acute, vacant spaces have been built 
upon until there is little place for play. Where 
the children play on vacant lots, idlers take 
charge and seldom give them a fair chance. 
They are often bullied and maltreated, the 
language is often indecent, and the sportmanship 
a general training in unfairness and dishonesty. 
The children learn to swear, to smoke cigarettes, 
and to plan all sorts of objectionable adventures. 

Toward the solution of this situation, the 
playground offers an opportunity to be out of 
doors, away from the dangers of automobiles 
and the traffic of the streets, away from the 
domination of bullies and the evil language 
and conduct of street loafers and idlers. At a 
time when the work of children has disappeared, 
vigorous play is essential to physical stamina 
and health. It is also in their play that they 
form nearly all of their friendships and the 
habits of companionableness, honesty or dis- 
honesty, and the like. The play life of the child 
is his real life. The person in charge of the 
playground is copied as no one else is. 

HENRY S. CurRTIs. 


My dear Mrs. Egan: Your article, ‘S.O.S.” 
in the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE was received 
by one of our Circle members this week, and 
was the inspiration that prompted us to send 
word to you that we are working along those 
very lines. We are called “‘The Mutual Benefit 
Reading Circle’? and have just celebrated our 
fifth birthday. We have a membership of 200 
with an average attendance of 50, meeting 
every Wednesday from eleven o’clock until two. 

We have completed the first reading course 
put out by the government and have started 
another. A number of our members have sent 
in reviews of the complete course and received 
their diplomas of which they are justly proud. 

We appreciated your article so much, as well 
as others in the same magazine, and just wanted 
you to know that we have that work very much 
at heart. 

We have found that these meetings are always 
mutually beneficial both to ourselves and our 
children, and are very happy in the thought 
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that we have been the inspiration for a number 
of other Reading Circles. 

With kindest regards from ‘‘ The Circle,’’ I am, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. P. J. PRIAULX, 
Social Secretary. 

P.S. I should add that this is our 1920 

membership and we are just starting a new year. 


Letters from Subscribers 


I do not want to miss a single number, as it 
is so helpful in our parent-teacher work. 


SouTH CAROLINA 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE has_ been 
such an inspiration to me that I want every one 
to read it. 

CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is a most interest- 
ing and helpful paper and I wish many more 
mothers could take it. 

SARAH A. ELDRIDGE, 
Principal Pigeon Hill 
School, Weston, Mass. 


I am getting the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
and I am enjoying it very much, and am very 
enthusiastic over the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, for 
it is certainly doing a great work. 

W. H. Hon_IneE, 
Associate Superintendent, Department of 
Education International Sunday School 
Association. 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE—I find it a most 
valuable magazine and of great help to me. 
Mrs. G. O. SIMPSON, 
Angola, Ind. 


YouTH AND LIFE 


Jan. —. ‘Youth and Life,” the new exhibit 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, consists of 
24 attractively illustrated cards, measuring 
28x22 inches each. The exhibit, which is 
expecially addressed to young women, is an 
appeal for physical fitness as the best aid to 
fulfilling the duties and enjoying the pleasures 
of life. The value of hygienic living and the 
need for plenty of exercise, fresh air, sleep, and 
proper food are emphasized. The function of 
the glands of the body, including the sex glands, 
are shown. Human reproduction is approached 
through a brief presentation of reproduction in 
plants and animals; and attention is called to 
the probable effects of sex misconduct (venereal 
diseases). _Womanliness, motherhood, and home- 
making are extolled. This exhibit may be 
borrowed for special work from State boards of 
health or be purchased through the American 
Social Hygiene Association, New York City. 
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Does a Mother Need Her Child? 
m By MRS. VERNER G. EARLY 


While it is a well-known fact that the child, 
needs the mother it is perhaps not so well 
understood that the mother needs the child, 
and can gain knowledge as well as health and 
great pleasure through companionship with her 
children. 

From the day my first child was born, I 
resolved to hold an important part and have a 
recognized place in his life, to enjoy and appre- 
ciate with the good and beautiful of this world 
and not go moping blindly on, ignorant of its 
charms. To do this I realized I must be his 
playmate and confidante, in other words, his 
“‘nurse.”” Today my babies enjoy their mother’s 
companionship and love. We are staunch 
comrades, and this is how it all happened. 

In the springtime of life when all is beautiful 
and gay, my babies enjoyed with me full days 
of pleasure. Home duties were a second con- 
sideration. Many days our time was well 
spent journeying to many parks of our city 
seeing, studying, calling by name the many 
trees, flowers, animals and birds, enjoying the 
swings and the many amusements found there. 

Often the visit to the park was changed to a 
stroll on some lonesome road where we spent our 
time plucking the sunflowers and wild daisies on 
vacant lots nearby. 

When the summer days approached, hot and 
sultry, each morning as the solar rays were 
creeping skyward, babies and mother had an 
early breakfast with Dad. Dishes were cleansed 
and placed away in a “jiffy.” With a happy 
goodbye to Dad as he left for business, babies 
with mother started for an early walk in the cool 
of the morning. Often spades and little pans 
were carried and a sand pile was found on the 
corner of a street where a new house was being 
erected, or an asphalt street molded. 

With the falling of the fall, mother nurse 
changed her plans to afternoon pleasures 
sought between lunch and 4 P.M. Sometimes 
a long car ride was indulged in. As we rode 
we noticed and discussed the many items of 
interest seen from the windows. The immense 
buildings were talked of, their height guessed 
and who the occupants were, railroad crossings 
made, sign boards read, and as we rode nearer 
the country our eyes feasted on nature’s beauty 
in her alfalfa and cotton fields, looking like little 
“fairy snowballs, hung on a bush for the sun to 
smile on,’’ as our boy expressed it. 

If the fall winds were Usually piercing, a short 
walk to a suburban car station was enjoyed. 
The different cars were learned by name, their 
specified routes inquired into, the distance and 
destination of each made known. As they 
hurried by the occupants’ faces and manners 
were studied. If their faces were smiling, their 


voices cheerful, we decided the day’s work or 
mission had been an enjoyable one and the 
bearer was a pleasing character. 

The most beautiful impression left on our 
minds was when one autumn afternoon, late in 
the season, we walked to a floriculturist’s plant 
nearly a mile from home. There was evidence 
of the dying fall about us. We could feel it as 
we gathered the many fallen leaves in their 
dresses of yellow, red and brown, and see it when 
we collected the many different seeds of the 
wild flowers, now rank and tall, drooping by 
the roadside. All our conversation was of the 
departure of summer, why so, where to and 
when its return. Suddenly we found ourselves 
looking on a wonderfully big glass house located 
in a wide expanse of land, full of flowers with 
all their beauty and fragrance. The expression 
on my children's faces was of pleasant surprise. 

Our eldest child afterward said, ‘‘ Mother, 
it was like a fairy tale.”’ 

“Yes, it was grand; we were talking of the 
spring to follow the fall and winter and what 
delight to walk right into its real beauty!”’ 

It was these recreations together, my efforts 
to answer their many tangible questions on 
nature and man, that have taught me the 
greatness and goodness of our Creator and the 
fullness and wholeness of humanity. 

When the wintry days were with us and snow 
and ice covered the earth, we found our recrea- 
tion in house games, crayons, etc., followed by a 
quick walk around the block. In the blustery 
winter weather, when we had to remain indoors 
the entire day, then it was for an hour each 
afternoon our wraps were put on from head to 
heels, all windows thrown open, gas heater 
turned out and a fresh air romp enjoyed. I 
found this the means of discouraging many a 
cold we might have experienced. 

There are exceptions to all rules. Every 
mother is debtor to her children for the best 
that is in her life as a whole, and her character. 
To pay this debt she must ever strive to better 
herself and improve her surroundings. In 
other words, ‘‘be up to date.” To do this, 
she is compelled to mix with the world, giving 
to others the best her mind and life possess, 
accepting their best in return. This up-to- 
date mother will find improved ideas, help and 
suggestions that benefit in magazines, mothers’ 
clubs and church societies, etc. In her en- 
deavors to attend all, it frequently becomes 
necessary, health and weather conditions con- 
sidered, to leave children to the care of a sub- 
stitute. But in my absence from my children, 
I ever carried a prayer in my heart that the 
special Providence who watches over all would 
care for them. 





The Tenement-House Nursery 


They are my staunch comrades whose com- 
panionship I happily share. Our walks to the 
woods have taught me there is fragrance and 
beauty in the depths of flowers and foliage 
deeper than mere sight, and that their use is for 
better purposes than decorating, that their 
sweetness can sink into the depths of mind, love 
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and character. The objects I once considered 
trivial and insignificant grew to things of power 
and worth. In the paths of our experiences the 
possessions we sought and found were more 
than mere gold or faded beauty. They were 
attributes valuable through life and eternity. 
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A QUEEN City LANDLORD SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF CARING FOR CHILDREN OF WORKING-PARENTS 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


Out in the big American Mid-West there has 
been brought into successful operation a unique 
and worth-while method of rendering aid to the 
day-worker. 

The innovation consists, basically, of a gr-at, 
free day nursery, with a large, free, fully-equipped 
kindergarten, conducted by professional kinder- 
gartners, primarily for the benefit of the children 
of the tenement. 

The kindergarten is, in fact, one of the hobbies 
of the landlord of the building, Col. William 
Cooper Procter, the multi-millionare toilet-soap 
king, and its equipment is of the best procurable. 

More than this the presence of a kindergarten 
and nursery in the building enables the mother 
or the widowed father, to leave the children 
here as they go to work, be that howsoever 
early; where a ‘‘day nursery” elsewhere might 
not yet be open or might necessitate too great a 
detour. There is nothing that keeps such a 
renter so satisfied in the Procter tenement as 
knowing that the wee folk are in the-best of 
hands while their elders are off at work. 

The Procter interests have placed general 
supervision of the day nursery in the Parkside 
Apartments in the hands of Mrs. L. C. Fillmore. 

Under her vigilant eye this interesting institu- 
tion has been opened on the fifth floor of the 
building. All in all, four rooms are given over 
to it; there is a bedroom for the toddlers, when 
sleepy; a play-room; a room for the lady taking 
charge through the day; a room where meals 
are prepared. 

In addition to children under school age, 
who are brought by the parents on their way 
to work, and then called for on the return, 
place is provided at noon for older children, 
who come in for meals when the mother’s work 


takes her too far from home to return and prepare. 

Bad weather, cold, rain, excessive heat, do 
not keep these children from kindergarten; for 
it is more delightful here in the big play-room 
than it would be at home. Nor is there ever 
lagging, or playing truant, for mother or father 
bring the children to school themselves and expect 
to find them there on their return. 

The kindergarten work itself is of the highest 
type of paid kindergarten instruction, with 
Miss Lincoln, a professional kindergartner, in 
charge. Besides her, there is a Mrs. Dunn, 
who serves as “house-mother,”’ living there, 
preparing the meals, and cleaning up. 

On arrival, the little ones are slipped into 
other clothes, ‘‘rompers’’ and so on; for mothers 
will be mothers and ‘dress up”’ their toddlers, 
even for a short trip. 

There is the delightful “study” period of 
the kindergarten, when its simple, helpful lessons 
are learned; then there is the session of play. 
At certain periods of the day all the children 
must nap. 

At noon, as has been suggested, older brothers 
or sisters or neighborhood friends may come in 
for lunch is served all the children of the hug 
apartment house who desire it at exactly ten 
cents the meal. That parents and children also 
appreciate this service may be believed when 
one finds boys and girls of twelve or even thirteen 
coming in regularly; though free to spend their 
lunch-money where they please. 

The periodic entertainments and, parties for 
parents add to their enthusiasm for the work of 
the nursery; but above all, the knowledge that 
their children are well cared for during their 
absence makes them satisfied tenants, and that 
is what every apartment-house owner desires! 
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Facts for You, Parent of a Boy 


Every Texas boy under 16, who uses tobacco 
in any form is a law breaker. 

Every person in Texas who barters, gives or 
sells tobaccor to a boy under 16 or who causes it 
to be bartered, given or sold to him is also a law 
breaker. 

You or your boy may say that the use of 
tobaccor doesn’t hurt him. If it does not, why 
is it that athletes in training for a contest are 
obliged to abstain from all forms of tobacco? 
Here’s the answer: Accurate scientific tests 
have proven that the boy or young man using 
tobacco is less steady, less alert and has less 
endurance. 


How Smoking A ffects the Heart 


Dr. D. H. Kress, of Washington, who has 
made hundreds of examinations, says it is an 
easy matter to single out boys and young men 
who are habitual cigarette users. For detecting 
them he uses a small, delicate instrument known 
as the sphygmograph. It is placed on the 
wrist so that it covers the radial artery, and as 
the artery pulsates against a delicate spring, a 
tracing is made on smoked paper which is 
propelled through the little mechanical apparatus. 

The results show the condition of the heart 
before smoking, during smoking and twenty 
minutes after smoking.* 

*For chart illustrating the heart’s action 
under these conditions, write the Texas Congress 
of Mothers, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas. 
Ask for pamphlet ‘‘ The Cigarette Smoking Boy.” 


Smokers in Football Tryout 


With a view to ascertaining what ‘effect, if 
any, smoking had on athletic fitness, Dr. Freder- 
ick J. Pack of the University of Utah gathered 
statistics from a number of colleges, selected at 
random, the football tryout being chosen as 
affording the best comparable evidence. 

12 colleges and universities in all parts of the 
United States supplied the facts. 

A total of 210 men contested for positions on 
the first teams. 

Non-smokers 65.8 per cent. were successful. 

Smokers only 33.3 per cent. were successful. 


Effect upon Weight 


Dr. J. W. Seaver while connected with the 
Yale gymnasium made a comparative study of 
smokers and non-smokers in relation to weight. 
The men were divided into three groups. 


Ist Group: Used no tobacco. 

2d Group: Had used it regularly for at least 
a year of their college life. 

3rd Group: Irregular users. 

The non-smokers grew in weight 10.4 per cent. 
more than the second group and 6.6 more than 
the third group. 


Effect upon Mental Activity 


In twelve United States schools and colleges: 

Smokers’ conditions and failures averaged 
.853 apiece. 

Non-smokers’ conditions and failures averaged 
.439 apiece. 

Of Honor Students in Clark College 1909-1910. 

Non-smokers formed 68.4 per cent. 

Occasional smokers formed 25 per cent. 

Habitual smokers formed 11.1 per cent. 

More than six times as many non-smokers 
on the Honor Roll as there were smokers. 


Effect upon Employment 


Most 
smokers. 
smoke. 

The Cadillac Company throughout its large 
factories in Detroit, Michigan, conspicuously 
posts this notice: 

“Boys who smoke cigarettes we do not care 
to keep in our employ. In the future we shall 
not hire anyone whom we know to be addi ted 
to this habit. It is our desire to weed it entirely 
out of the factory just as soon as possible. We 
shall ask everyone in our factory, who sees the 
seriousness of this habit to use their influence in 
having it stamped out. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company of 
Detroit, Michigan, says through its General 
Manager Lauver: 

“We shall always give preference for employ- 
ment to boys and young men who do not smoke 
cigarettes.” 

J. C. Ayer Company, manufacturing chemists, 
Lowell, Mass., will not employ any young man 
under 21 who smokes cigarettes. 

In commenting upon this attitude, Chas H. 
Stowell, treasurer of the company says: 

“Close observation for many years among the 
boys employed by this company has shown that 
those who are the most energetic, active, quick, 
spry, do not smoke; while the listless, lazy, dull, 
sleepy uninterested boys are those who smoke 
cigarettes.” ~ 


railroads now discriminate against 
Their engineers are not permitted to 





Message from Publicity Chairman 


Department of Press and Publicity 
(Continued) 


CoMPILED BY Mrs. W. H. SAwYER, CHAIRMAN 


3. Exhibits. 
Posters (from art classes), in schools or 
public places, permanent of temporary. 
4. Publicity through the Personal Touch. 
Speakers. 


. Distribution. 
Extension Departments. 
Parent-Teacher agencies. 
State University Schools of Education. 
State Normals. 


Parent-Teacher speakers with or without 
round-tables before 

University Schools of Education, 

Normals, state and county, 

Institutes, 

Educational meetings, national, state 
and smaller, Parent-Teacher Depart- 
ments of, 

All gatherings or organizations inter- 
ested in the children and education. 

All kinds of interesting speakers of ability 
before, every sort of Parent-Teacher 
gathering, as conventions district 


State Departments of Education. 


Press and Publicity Chairmen 


A. Kinds. 


Trained publicists. 
paid 
amateur 
literary folk. 
. According to field 
State, 
District, 
County, 
Local. 


conferences, councils, associations, . Duties. 


even board meetings. 

Such representative individuals as would 
form the Advisory Board, from for 
instance, Bureaus, Schools of Edu- 


cation, Prominent Educators, State - 


School Board, Board of Health, 
Of Juvenile Research, Vocational, 
Visual, Charities, Child Placing, 
etc., Bureau of Agriculture (Home 
Economics, Child Labor), Library, 
Juvenile Court, Thrift, Industrial 
Commission (working permits), Blind 
Commission (free rural), Highway 
Dept., Vital Statistics (Birth Regis- 
tration), Legislation. 

Organizations, speakers from, as for ex- 
ample, representatives from Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Nursing, Women’s 
Clubs, Men’s Clubs, Civic Organi- 
zations, Labor, Grange, Scouts (boy 
and girl both). Y. W. C. A., Y. 
M. C. A., Council Jewish Women, 
Catholic Alumni Association, A. C. A, 
College Woman's Club. 


5. Publicity through Rest Rooms, 


with nurseries, 
exhibits, 
literature and 
general information, 
clinics. 
at State and County Fairs, 
Farmer’s Institutes, 
Grange meetings, 
Chatauquas, 
Educational and other Conventions. 


6. Manner of Checking Upon Results. 


Belonging to clipping bureaus for “returns.” 

Questionnaires. 

Different kinds of record blanks sent to 
fill in. 


Those common to all chairmen. 


1. Secure regular space in papers. Fill 
with valuable data to keep the 
public up to date on Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Keep clippings for news 
voice. 

. Put notices in early enough to get 
results. 

. Give names in full, correct dates and 
meeting places. 

. Reports, promptly and properly written 
up should be interesting. Give the 
gist of speeches, work done, plans 
made, definite information only. 

. Articles must be short, live, unusual. 

. History may contain, age, scope, 
nature of the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment, the Parent-Teacher spirit. 
Always keep in the foreground the 
size and importance of the Congress. 

. Interest Literary people to write for 
the Parent-Teacher Associations. 

. If possible, employ a regularly paid 
publicity man to handle your work. 
Newspaper reporters usually are 
willing to give their time to such 
work for little or no money, especially 
if they are sold on the cause. A 
trained newspaper man can get 
better results. He knows how. You 
wouldn’t go to a wall paper store 
for an automobile! 

. Do not take offense at an editor who 
does not publish all or any of what 
you send him. He must have the 
right of selection. If you are not 
satisfied, get him to show you your 
weak points, and to advise you as to 
“what’s wanted.” Printing and 
paper come high and he must have 
“copy” of what the public demands. 











10. The aim of chairmen of publicity 
shall be to reach every corner of 
her field, creating a demand, if 
there is none, for community organi- 
zation in the interest of the children, 
and education for all. Show to the 
Press agencies that a huge organiza- 
tion, with upwards of 300,000 mem- 
bers, and with over 40 state organi- 
zations doing all manner of helpful 
community work of special value to 
the children, and of every phase of 
education (mental, moral, physical) 
is of great value to them to add in- 
terest and circulation to their papers, 
through regular, well-conducted Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations columns. 

11. Changes in Press Chairmen shall be 
sent in at once with full name and 
address, or temporary chairman, in 

case of temporary incapacity. 









































































































How many fathers would feel happier and 
encouraged to keep up the battle for life, if a 
client or customer or employer showed appre- 
ciation by word as well as by deed when a good 
turn has been done or favor given. 

Mothers feel happier and more willing if father 
comes home with a smile and praises the dinner 
and tells his wife he appreciates everything she 
does for him and the children. 

Many children would be better children and 
more willing to readily obey and help father and 
mother if father and mother always showed 
appreciation by word as well as clothes and food. 

Does it take too much time for father or mother 
to say “I thank you”’ or “if you please,” does 
it take too much effort to say ‘well done son, 
I’m proud of you”’ or “ Not quite up to the mark, 
but you'll do it next time; try a little harder, 
you'll win’’? 

Or is it for some other reason parents neglect 
to show the common courtesy towards their 
children that they demand of their children 
towards them and other adults? 

Is it not that parents are just .unconscious 
of this great error in their behavior towards their 
children and are only glad when a new light is 
shown them? 

If parents would appreciate the children’s side 
of any question and listen to their reasoning, a 
new light would be thrown on the matter that 
even the adult mind had not grasped. 

Appreciate their reasoning powers and respect 
their rights and individuality. Always give 
them a fair, square deal, thus teaching the great 
lesson of life, to be a good sport, a generous winner 
and a good loser. 

Good, genuine, loving praise cannot harm the 
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Appreciation 
From MRS. H. G. TARDY 


Oakland, California 


12. All 
should be saved for a_ reference 


correspondence and _ literature 
collection. It 
your Congress. 

13. We suggest that all Press Chairmen 
send a copy of each piece of printed 
matter their organization gets out, 
to each state Press Chairman, in 
the interest of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations progress through exchange 
of ideas on publicity. 

On the other hand we hope chairmen will 
not hesitate to invest in what few 
bulletins and magazines the states 
put out, the national CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, of course and even year 
books. 

14. May Press Chairmen accept for their 
reward, the results that come from 
splendid work done. 


is the property of 


career of any child. Do not wait for big things 
to be done by a child; praise his little acts of 
kindness and promptness of obedience. 

There are few moments of the day when 
parents and children are together that oppor- 
tunity of showing appreciation does not occur. 

In several states it has been felt that it was 
not enough that only part of the children should 
be taught health habits, and the crusade has 
hence been made a part of the school curriculum 
hroughout Maine, Alabama, Indiana, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming and the District of Columbia. 
In some counties crusade materials are paid for 
out of school funds, with the realization that a 
course in health habits is as important as any 
branch of ‘‘book learning.” 

Where public opinion in favor of better health 
conditions pervades the schools, practically 
every child in some period of his school career is 
given a start in the direction of more wholesome 
living. It might be well for each reader to ask, 
“How about the schools of my community? 
Does the health teaching consist of dry facts, 
with no application to daily living, or does it 
really touch the health of the children, and, 
through them, the health of the community?” 

The Crusade has brought health and happiness 
to children throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. If the children of your com- 
munity do not enjoy these gifts in overflowing 
measure, why not work that they may receive 
them more abundantly—through your schools? 
A line addressed to the National Tuberculosis 
Association, Directors of the National Legion of 
Modern Health Crusaders, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, will bring you information about this 
child welfare work. 








Say What You Mean 


Some New Books for Mothers 
Kindergarten Children’s Hour. 


A valuable “Kindergarten Children’s Hour” 
has just been published by Houghton Mifflin & 
Co., New York. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock edited the books, and 
no greater guarantee of their quality could be 
given. 

Miss Wheelock stands in the front rank of 
kindergartners, and has trained hundreds of 
young women in her Training School for Kinder- 
gartners in Boston. 

The Kindergarten Children’s Hour has a 
volume of Stories for Little Children, a volume 
in Children’s Occupations, a volume of Talks 
to Children, a volume of Talks to Mothers and 
a book of songs with music. 

The books are illustrated exquisitely. They 
are full of valuable helps to mothers who wish to 
guide their little children wisely. 

Many authors have contributed to the books. 
Gems from many sources have been brought 
together. CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is quoted 
many times. 


The Charm of Fine Manners. 
Helen Ekin Starrett, Principal 
Starrett School for Girls. J. 
Company. 

How often we say, he or she has a charming 
personality. Knowledge does not give it. 

True charm comes from character. Thought- 


By Mrs. 
Emeritus 
B. Lippincott 


fulness for others, a bright happy outlook on 
life are important factors in what we call charm. 

Mrs. Starrett prepared this book for her own 
young daughters, but it has served a far wider 
group, having been through many editions, and 
in 1920 three editions were exhausted. 

It is a book that should be in the hands of 
every mother and teacher. 

No better gift could be presented to a young 
girl. Topics covered are Behavior and Manners, 
Self-Control and Self-Culture, Aims in Life, 
Personal Habits, Associates and Friends, Tact, 
Unobtrusiveness, Who Are the Cultivated, 
Religious Culture and Duty, Essentials of 
Culture, A Little Sermon to School Girls, The 
Finest Feminine Art, The Making of a Home. 


BULLETIN ON CHILD-WELFARE RECEIVED 
Iowa Child-Welfare Research Station, Adminis- 

tration and Scope. Published by the University 

Iowa City. 

Monthly Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions. Department of Interior, Government 
Printing Office. 

L’Enfant. Paris, France. 

Contains an article on Protection of Children 
in the United States in which great credit is given 
to the work of Natioanl Congress of Mothers. 
Teaching Children Howfto Save. 

Write to Savings Division of Treasury Depart- 
ment if you desire a copy. 


Say What You Mean 
By GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


Say what you mean, mother, say what you 


mean! Was it but yesterday that we heard 
you say: “Mary is so much trouble?” Did 
you mean it? Do you really think that the 
good Lord sent Mary to be a thorn in the flesh to 
you; to make you impatient and fretful and 
cross—so cross that John sometimes wonders 
what has become of the sweet maid that he 
married? 

Did it ever occur to you that Mary—your 
little Mary—was intended to teach you lessons 
of patience, forbearance, and kindliness; that 
God intends your daily contact with her to 
polish every virtue in your life as you would 
polish the household silver—polish them until 
He sees his own reflection in you? He would 
teach you through the child, and He would have 
you teach the child for Him. 

Analyze your words; you mean that Mary 
makes you a great deal of extra work. Some- 
how, I am suspicious that all of us parents make 
God a great deal of extra work. He needs good 
parent backing to help to bring out the best in a 
child. 

Why be a parent-dodger; is not a parent- 


dodger about as low in the scale as some Artful 
Dodger of Dickens’s creation? To meet life’s 
issues squarely—no pun intended; to buckle 
all our energies to our tasks; to count work as 
pleasure for love’s sake; to always look for the 
best to prevail in the child; to furnish parent 
sunshine and encouragement and appreciation; 
are these things troubled? 

Ah, He meant your Mary to make much extra 
work, but no trouble! Did He count it trouble 
to wash the disciples’ feet? Was it trouble 
for Jesus to cook the fish to a turn for his dis- 
ciples that morning when He appeared to them 
at the Sea of Galilee? Can your Mary really 
make you trouble unless sin creeps into her life? 
Sin and trouble are inseparable. Trouble 
knocks in vain at life’s door when sin is banished. 
Yes, the children do make work! How much 
do we prize that which costs nothing? Time, 
patience, perseverance it takes to teach Mary 
to be unselfish, orderly, kind. It takes time for 
any virtues that we prize to prevail and become 
established in her life. Let us pay the price, for 
is not our Mary priceless? 
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The Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Tea her 
Associations closed its sessions April 30. 
Almost every state in the Union was represented and gratifying increase in membership re- 


ported. 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Mrs. W. F. Thacher has just returned from a visit to South America. She spent a month in 
Rio Janeiro and found that city ready to inaugurate the work of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. She supplied literature of the Congress, and found those who 
will lead in planting the seeds of an National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion in Brazil. 

Buenos Ayres has had its Mother's Club for many years, and has through correspondence and 
subscription to the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE kept in close touch with our country. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia has joined the ranks of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions with a charter membership of 5,000 parents and teachers. 

Roanoke inaugurated the movement a year ago, through the Chamber of Commerce, School 
Board and School Superintendent. 

April 1 and 2 were the dates of the convention for organization. Delegates were present from all 
parts of the state. 

The opening session in the high school was a brilliant occasion. Over a thousand people at- 
tended. A Reception preceded the meeting. A band of music added to the gayety. The ushers, 
dressed in white, carried wands surmounted by a white Child-Welfare star, from which hung four 
white satin pendents with the words—Home, Church, School, State. 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins and Mrs. Schoff represented the National organization. 

Mrs. Robert H. Hudson, President of Richmond Federation of Mothers Clubs, and State Or- 
ganizer. 

Mrs. Harry Semones, of Roanoke, was elected as president. 

Miss Shelor has been most successful in organization of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

An encouraging feature of the organization is the hearty coéperation and support of Roanoke’s 
leading men. 

Publisher’s Difficulties 

As this magazine goes to the publisher notification of a nation-wide strike has come to us. The 
publisher promises to use every effort to get the magazine out promptly, but if there is delay, it will 
be caused by the strike. Through other strikes, high cost of labor, and insufficient help, publishers of 
magazines have had serious obstacles to overcome. 








PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
tor the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 
bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Desk—Child-Welfare Notes. Does a Mother Need Her 
Child ? 

SECOND TOPIC—What Other States are Doing. 

THIRD TOPIC—Current Events in Child Welfare. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 























State News 


State News 


CALIFORNIA 


California Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations indorsed the pending reso- 
lution, introduced by Mrs. Anna L. Saylor, 
Assemblyman from Berkeley, which forbids the 
infliction of capital punishment on offenders 
under the age of twenty-one. 

The association also went on record to recom- 
mend that all parent-teacher associations of the 
State assist in the enforcement of the law govern- 
ing the sale of cigarettes to school children: 
“Whereas, the State Board of Education sees 
with concern the growing use of cigarettes by 
children of school age in California, and have 
requested the Parent-Teacher Associations to 
help eradicate this evil by helping enforce the 
present laws. 

“Be it resolved, by the State Board of the 
Congress of Mothers that we call on all indi- 
vidual associations to use their efforts to have 
the present laws governing the sale and use of 
cigarettes enforced in their community. 

“Further, we recommend that they consult 
and coéperate with their local authorities in this 
work we are called upon to do for the direct 
benefit of Child-welfare.”’ 

As a result of a survey made of the Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind Institution at Berkeley, a 
separate building will be erected for the blind, 
as it has been ascertained, through the investiga- 
tions of the Congress of Mothers, that the blind 
require rooms ten degrees warmer than normal 
persons. 

Founders Day was celebrated by the various 
circles of Pueblo County, each in some manner 
raising a fund to be sent as a Founders day 
contribution to the National Association. Splen- 
did talks were given and many fine points 
brought out as to the aims and: purposes of 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

When women decide that personal culture 
clubs cannot solve the important problems of 
home making and child-welfare, they do the 
sensible thing and join the club which will help 
them in every day needs, a study along the 
line of parenthood. 

Child study means oiling the wheels of home 
life. It means making life easier and happier 
for both father and mother, and for the child 
to be brought to a state of greater intelligence 
by its parents and teachers. Just how much 
this will be depends upon the seriousness with 
which parents and teachers devote themselves 
to their little dependents. 

The Pueblo Parent-Teacher Association is re- 
garded as always being ready to assist in any con- 
structive work for child-welfare in the com- 
munity. 


CONNECTICUT 


Recreation and education were discussed by 
the mothers of the state at the annual conven- 
tion of the Connecticut Congress of Mothers in 
Meriden, April 14 and 15. 

About two hundred out-of-town delegates 
were expected to attend, representing the eighty 
local mothers’ clubs and parent-teacher associa- 
tions affiliated with the organization for the 
purpose of promoting child-welfare activities 
in the state. 

It was entertained by the West Home and 
School Association of Meriden, assisted by the 
South Broad Street Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Kind Street Parent-Teacher Association, 
and the North Colony Home and School Associa~ 
tion of that city. 

A visit was made to the Undercliff Sanatorium 
for Children. A formal dinner reception was 
given in the High School. Auditorium in honor 
of the-past presidents, the presidents of visiting 
New England State Congresses of Mothers, 
and presidents of local clubs affiliated with the 
Congress during the past year. 

Orrin G. Cocks, secretary, National Board of 
Motion Picture Review, New York City, spoke 
on “Moving Pictures—the Adolescent Art.” 
The betterment of motion pictures has been 
one of the primary interests of the Connecticut 
Congress of Mothers for several years, a local 
committee existing in practically every good 
sized community in the State. Children’s 
matinees have been given at their instigation 
and effort has been made to eliminate films which 
might have an unhealthy effect on immature 
minds. Mr. Cocks has been requested to give 
definite suggestions as to how these organized 
bodies can best work with the producers and 
local theaters to encourage good films. 

A round table discussion, led by Mrs. George 
H. Stoughton, of Hartford, on the most practical 
child or school-welfare work done by local as- 
sociations in the state during the past year was 
held. Selection has been made from the annual 
reports of these clubs of the most valuable work 
and delegates from the selected clubs explained 
the work at the “ Round Table.” 

Notable among the activities are the establish- 
ment of hot school lunches in rural districts, 
provision of light lunches at recess, means of 
urging adequate appropriations for buildings, 
salaries, and equipment in schools. 

The Connecticut Congress of Mothers now 
numbers nearly 80 mothers’ clubs and parent- 
teacher associations, comprising an individual 
membership of approximately 3,500. The ac- 
tivities of the state body have increased each 
year to include the matters which have arisen as 
appropriate interests of such a group of women- 
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child labor prevention, vocational training, 
home and school recreation, the ‘‘back to 
school’”” movement, home and school legisla- 
tion, and kindred subjects. 

It codperates with the following agencies: 
The Civic Protection Association, the Connecti- 
cut Board of Park Commissioners, the Con- 
necticut Council of Education, the Connecticut 
Children’s Aid Society, The Connecticut Child- 
Welfare Commission, the Connecticut Society 
for Social Hygeine, the Connecticut State Board 
of Education, the Connecticut State Board of 
Health, the Connecticut Agricultural College 
Extension Service, the Housewives’ League of 
Connecticut, the Nationa! Child Labor Bureau, 
the National Child Labor Committee of New 
York City, the Travelers’ Aid, the Visiting 
Nurse Association. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


In February issue of CHILD-WELFARE MAGA- 
ZINE a report of the survey of D. C. schools was 
given. 

After this enormous work and been completed 
the important task of compiling a statistical 
report from the entire survey was performed by a 
member of the committee, Mrs. L. S. Doten. 
This comprehensive and thorough survey of our 
school buildings was the first work of that kind 
ever undertaken by any organization or group 
of citizens in the history of our city, and the 
resulting statistical facts have been invaluable 
to our new school superintendent, Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, who came to us from another city and 
has been able to familiarize himself with the 
conditions here by constantly using our report. 

In the District of Columbia the school system 
is under two heads; the teachers and all matters 
pertaining to the studies pursued are controlled 
by a Board of Education and nine members of 
which are appointed by the judges of the courts. 
The buildings, their architecture, their location, 
and all matters financial (save only the salaries 
of the teaching force and janitors) come under 
the direction of our three commissioners, who 
are appointed by the President of the United 
States to handle the affairs of the District; the 
schools forming only a part of their duties, very 
naturally receive only a part of their attention. 
So it will be seen that the people of the District 
who support the schools where our children 
receive their education have no voice whatever 
in the management of the system. Our buildings 
are not adapted to the present needs of our 
growing population in any respect and we, as the 
mothers of the public school pupils, felt that the 
time had come for action on our part. Our 
survey was made with the assistance of our 
school officials and teachers who were in thorough 
sympathy with our plans. The vast amount of 
information we obtained could not have been 
more thoroughly done by our government 
without an enormous expenditure of time and 


money. One of the remarkable things about it 
is that every woman performed her work not only 
well but with great enthusiasm and the entire 
survey was finished in a few weeks. 

A copy of the report was presented to the 
District chairman in both Houses of Congress 
and on December 20, Senator Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts, made the following statement on the 
floor of the United States Senate: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, the special committee of the Senate which 
investigated the school system of the District of 
Columbia during the last session, in its report 
recommended an expert survey of the District 
schools. Having this recommendation in mind, 
a group of public-spirited women, representing 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Assodi 
Teacher Associations, voluntarily and at a great 
sacrifice of time and energy undertook a personal 
survey of the physical condition of all the 
schools in the District. These women having 
first prepared a plan of action and a question- 
naire, which was submitted to the superintendent 
of schools, the board of education, and the 
supervising principals, and unanimously ap- 
proved by them, personally visited the schools, 
made a very complete survey, and, without 
expense to the Government or the District of 
Columbia, prepared a report which very fully 
and exhaustively sets forth the average number 
of pupils in each schoolroom, the physical 
condition of the classrooms, basements, lavatories 
and the play stations, together with the con- 
ditions as to light, heat, and drinking water 
facilities. I accordingly offer this valuable 
report and ask to have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with the 
suggestion that it be printed as a public docu- 
ment. I ask that careful consideration be given 
to its recommendations by that Committee.” 

We of the District want our sister organiza- 
tions in the States to know how we are situated 
about our schools. We feel so encouraged by 
our first united effort that we mean to continue 
the work we have started until our children are 
given school buildings befitting the capital of 
the greatest nation in the world. 


FLORIDA 


A new member has been added to the list of 
organized states as the following article shows: 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins and Miss Bottomly, 
who have recently been in Florida, report 
traveling over seventy miles to one Parent- 
Teacher Association. In March they were 
present at the convention of Florida’s Parents 
and Teachers, which was called for the purpose 
of founding a Florida branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. This convention, held under the 
auspices of the West Riverside Parent-Teacher 
Association of Jacksonville, was the result of the 
efforts of Mrs. Earl William Smith, formerly of 
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the Board of Management of the Massachusetts 
Parent-Teacher Association. The branch was 
orgnized and a most interesting convention 
held. 

ILLINOIS 


The Illinois President’s letter in the April 
bulletin contains a message for us all. It is 
quoted in full. 

“It would be a wonderful thing for our homes 
and schools and for our state if we, each one, 
could realize that his or her activity and in- 
terest in the Parent-Teacher Association is a 
necessary part of a great movement which seeks 
to preserve and to carry on all that is best in our 
country’s wonderful opportunities for free 
public education which exist nowhere else in 
the world, and which can be maintained only by 
the intelligence and character of all of us as 
citizens. 

The Council endeavors to plan its annual 
meeting with the idea that when we gather 
there we shall renew our purposes of serving our 
communities in the undisputed field of our own 
peculiar work and that we shall receive a deep- 
ened consciousness of the real value of that work 
and behold each individual 
living and necessary part of it. 

So we ask you to charge your delegate with 
his or her responsibility toward the meeting and 
toward the which he represents. 
First, that if there is anything he can contribute 
that may be asked in the way of his association’s 
experience, he will contribute it promptly; 
second, that he shall make a vivid report of the 
meeting to his association and then, what is 
most important, to turn in and help make some 
of the things learned a part of his association’s 
new work, for ideas must be transformed into 
service in order to become living deeds. 


association as a 


association 


KENTUCKY 


During the month of February a very in- 
tensive campaign was carried on for the means of 
raising enough money for the State Organizer of 
Kentucky to go on with the work in the many 
counties where there were no Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Mrs. George C. Weldon, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, and interested 
members and friends worked hard to secure the 
needed amount. The Louisville Evening Post 
was good enough to carry on the drive for this 
fund. Much interest was shown in Louisville 
and all over the state. Donations were sent in 
ranging from $500.00 to $1.00. A friend of 
Kentucky said she would give dollar for dollar 
that was raised that month. With this wonder- 
ful gift and what was raised during the month, 
enough funds were raised to enable the State 
Organizer to go where the work is most needed. 
Up to the present time there are about forty 
counties which have Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 
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The Second Annual Convention was held in 
Louisville, April 19-21. All meetings were 
held at the Seelback Hotel. Excellent speakers, 
good music, and plenty of good old Kentucky 


hospitality were enjoyed. Mrs. George C. 
Weldon presided. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The following, gleaned from the Massachusetts 
April Bulletin, gives some helpful ideas: 

“In view of the article in our March issue 
entitled ‘Are Your Children Safe,’ signed by 
Mrs. Carrie C. Fuller, of Wakefield, it is in- 
teresting to note that Mrs. Fuller has apparently 
started her own home town on its way towards 
more fully protecting the safety of its children in 
schoolhouses. The Wakefield town meeting 
appropriated a sufficient sum of money to in- 
stall a fire-alarm box in every schoolhouse in the 
town. Local committees in each school district 
have also been formed to look into and try to 
remedy as far as possible any dangerous spots.”’ 

Will every president call attention to the 
courses for association leaders and for parents 
to be given at Northfield, July 21 to 28? Enough 
material for a year’s study could be gathered 
from any one course, such as ‘‘ The Use of Music 
and Art,” “Handicraft and Camping.” ‘The 
Rights of the Child.”” Send at least one delegate. 

Please don’t forget that as this Bulletin comes 
to you four bills that we stand for are about to 
be voted on: 

1. State Censorship of Moving Picture Films. 

2. Physical Training. 

3. School Nurses. 

4. The Prohibition Enforcement Code. 

You can help by reminding your State Senator 
and Representative that the Massachusetts 
Parent-Teacher Association is for all these bills 
and telling him that you trust he will vote yes 
on every one of them. Action—pressure from 
all sources—is what makes a vote. Please help 
to make votes. 


MICHIGAN 


At the Third-Ward Parent-Teacher club of 
Three Rivers on March 10, the entertainment 
committee had charge of the program. This 
committee consisted of one great grandmother 
and six grandmothers of the club. The members 
of the committee marched into the room dressed 
in white gowns and small green aprons and 
caps in honor of St. Patrick, On the program 
was found such selections as: ‘‘ Mother Machree,”’ 
“That Old Tumbled Down Shack in Atholone,”’ 
and ‘‘Paddy Here and Paddy There.’’ One of 
the teachers gave “Current History of Ireland.” 

At the close of the program, the committee 
mysteriously disappeared and the president 
arose and asked for short Irish stories of wit 
and humor. Many stories were told which were 
greatly enjoyed. Then the committee entered 
with a surprise—green and white cake and 
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excellent tea. All voted that the grandmothers 
had given one of the finest programs of the year. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The University of North Dakota news letter 
for April I, 1921, is devoted to a directory of 
North Dakota Parent-Teacher Associations. 
There are 51 in all. The membership is well 
over the 500 mark. Mr. A. W. Yoder, Director 
of the Extension Division of the University and 
secretary-treasurer of the State work, is to be 
congratulated on the revival of the work during 
the last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The West End Parent-Teacher Association of 
Coatesville, Pa., holds its regular meetings 
each month with an average attendance of about 
50, from a membership of 127. Interesting 
programs have been prepared. 

Two delegates were sent to the State Con- 
vention at Williamsport in November; three 
delegates attended the County Convention at 
Downingtown; and we sent our president to the 
Convention of National Congress of Mothers 
at Washington, D. C., in April. 

Ten dollars was donated by our association to 
the Visiting Nurse Association for the Dental 
Clinic. We have ten associate members of 
the State Congress of Mothers. An apron 
social, recently held, gave us $50. Several 
bake sales have netted goodly sums. 

During the year the Westmont Mothers’ 
club held nine afternoon meetings and _ five 
evening meetings, three of which were held in 
our new high school building. 

At the April meeting last year we had the 
pleasure of having present Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, 
our State President, who spoke on ‘“ Adoles- 
cence.” Her address was an inspiration to 
those present. After the meeting a_ social 
hour was enjoyed, during which our members 
were introduced to our State Leader. 

May 24—Violet Day—was again observed. 
Three hundred and ninety-five bunches of 
violets were gathered by the school children and 
later distributed by the Mothers Club to the 
eight different hospitals in our city. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, the usual co- 
operation was extended to the G. A. R. in the 
beautifu! exercises held on the morning of that 
day. In addition to furnishing the music, 
we also furnished two wreaths of flowers, which 
two visiting aviators dropped from airplanes on 
the soldiers’ graves. A white rose was also 
presented to each of the three mothers who lost 
a son in the Service as a token of sympathy from 
the Mothers of Westmont. 

A Cambria County Educational meeting 
was held in the Westmont Grove last September. 
The Westmont Mothers Club was hostess for the 
occasion. We served refreshments and lunch 
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and engaged a band for the entertainment of 
our guests. About 200 people attended the 
meeting from all over the county and the pro- 
ceeds from our sales of refreshments was $86. 

A reception for teachers was held at our first 
meeting in September. A membership campaign 
was launched by dividing the membership into 
two groups, each having a leader. The contest 
was carried on for three months, the result being 
189 paid-up members. 

During the year we paid $43.50 for milk. 
This is given to the children who need it, during 
the morning and again during the afternoon. 
We adopted an orphan, paying $72 to the 
Servian Relief fund. We furnished a set of 
books, at the cost of $20 for our high school 
library. We intend to continue paying this 
amount each year. The pupils of the West- 
mont schools both in the grades and high 
schools were enrolled in the Modern Health 
Crusade and $17.26 was paid for materials. 
We raised our yearly dues to thirty cents, giving 
the extra five cents to the National Congress, 

The Welfare Day program was carried out as 
requested by the Mothers Congress. An ex- 
cellent exhibition of posters on Child-Welfare, 
the work of the pupils of the eighth grade and. 
high school was held. Four of these will be 
sent to the National Convention at Washington, 
D. C. Two local prizes were awarded for the 
two best posters. Gold eversharp pencils were 
given to Viola Proudfoot, winner of the high 
school poster and to Janet Cook of the Grade 
school. Our birthday offering was $10 for 
National Welfare Work. At this meeting the 
members of the losing team on our membership 
contest entertained the winners. The high 
school orchestra played several numbers, while 
the girls of our domestic science classes served 
tea and cookies made by them. 

At present we are making plans to hold a 
street carnival in June to raise enough money 
to help equip our play ground and provide a 
supervisor for the same. 

In October we held a Community Hallowe’en 
party on the school grounds. The citizens’ 
committee offered to furnish a band and take 
care of the bonfire if we would take care of the 
rest. We immediately set to work and had one 
of the most successful celebrations in the history 
of our Community. We sold cider, apples, 
doughnuts, candy, ice cream cones, ginger- 
bread, confetti, horns, crickets, masks, and 
fake faces. The proceeds were turned into the 
club treasury. The evening started off with a 
mummers parade over the principal streets. 
During this time all the homes. were illuminated 
from top to bottom. Later the bonfire was the 


joy of the evening. Street dancing was in- 
dulged in and the celebration came to a close 
with the singing of the old familiar songs. 
Japenese lanterns were strung up and corn- 
stalks and bunles of straw were tied around the 
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trees and telephone posts. Pumpkins were 
scattered here and there, which made it look 
like an old-fashioned barn dance. Mothers 
and fathers and even grandmothers were dressed 
up and enjoying themselves as well as the 
children. If any community wants to arouse 
its people, let it try this. 


TENNESSEE 


In Tennessee, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are rejoicing over the fact that the Legisla- 
ture has enacted the Mothers’ Pension law. 
Its passage is due largely to the consecration 
and activity of the officers and members of the 
Tennessee Congress of Mothers and the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. These good women have 
labored long and earnestly for a state law pro- 
viding Mothers’ pensions, and the victory came 
only after a hard battle. Shelby County has 
had this law for several years, and from all 
reports it has been very satisfactory. It is 
entitled to a fair test in all the counties. 


TEXAS 
To SEEK LEGISLATION 

Some important school legislation which will 
engage the attention of the coming session of the 
Texas Legislature will include the county unit 
plan of administration, the English language law, 
the rural aid appropriation and the necessary 
legislation to put into effect the better school 
amendment. In addition to these measures the 
Texas Congress of Mothers will request definite 
legislation on child welfare concerning which 
full information will be furnished later. Will 
you not appoint a special committee from your 
club to confer with your state representative 
and state senator with reference to these impor- 
tant measures? 

It is also necessary that you familiarize your- 
selves with the legislative program outlined by 
the woman’s division of the State Labor Depart- 
ment, and use your influence for the passage 
of these measures, which are essential to the 
welfare of the women and children in industry, 
and this class constitutes no small part of our 
population in both the rural and the urban 
districts. 

Your attention is also directed to important 
national legislation now pending which has the 
endorsement and active support of the various 
women’s organizations throughout the nation. 
The Congress of Mothers is specially interested 
in the passage of the Smith-Towner bill, the 
Sheppard-Towner bill, and the Fess bill, each 
of which bears directly upon child welfare. 

The success of our work for the coming year 
will depend entirely upon the support and coéper- 
ation which I feel sure you and your organization 
will agree to give me, and I wish to assure you 
that I shall put forth every effort to serve you 
in promoting the great cause in which we have 
enlisted.”’ 
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Mrs. H. B. Chamberlain, president of third 
district, Texas Congress of Mothers, reports: 

Twenty new Parent-Teacher Associations 
have been organized in this district since our 
state meeting in November. Many of these 
are splendid rural clubs. We are especially 
stressing rural organizations now, believing this 
is our most wonderful field. It is very inspiring 
to see the enthusiasm and gratitude with which 
our work is received in rural communities. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of Rusk 
County are codperating with the child-welfare 
workers of the children’s bureau who are now 
making a survey in tnhis county. 

Our clubs are greatly interested in the thrift 
movement, many of our schools having installed 
the Government Thrift Banks. The desire for 
these thrift banks is spreading over the state 
miraculously and, no doubt, much good is 
resulting in the way of teaching the children the 
wonderful lesson of earning, spending and invest- 
ing, wisely. 

The Mothers’ Council of Tyler, with the aid of 
the Red Cross, has placed a Public Health 
Nurse in the county. 

The annual Child-Welfare Conference of the 
Texas Congress of Mothers held in Dallas in 
November was the best one ever held in point 
of interest and attendance. 

Every delegate was entertained in some 
Dallas home and daily luncheons provided by 
the Dallas Council of Mothers. 

Many wonderful women came from every 
part of the state and with no uncertain message 
but with quiet settled conviction of the necessity 
for the work they are doing for the child. 

Mrs. E. A. Watters, state president, reported 
attending teachers institutes and speaking in 
Sierra Blanca, Van Horn, Toyah, Pecos, Barstow, 
Odessa, Lubbock, Snyder, and Sweetwater. 
Teachers from 40 counties were reached, five 
county extension chairmen were secured and a 
number of Parent-Teacher Associations reor- 
ganized. 

On all sides, regrets were expressed for the 
absence of the president, Mrs. E. A. Watters, 
whose illness prevented her attendance, but she 
had provided for the possible emergency by 
placing one of her five District Presidents on 
the program to preside at each session. They 
were worthy of this confidence, too, and rose to 
the occasion in a way that justified Mrs. Watters’ 
assertion that during her administration she had 
developed five of the best presidents that ‘tis 
possible for the districts to have. 

A great source of inspiration was the presence 
of Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis of Des Moines, Iowa, a 
vice-president of the National Congress of 
Mothers, who was brought to Texas by the 
state organization of Mothers. She appeared on 
every session’s program with practical. and 
far-reaching talks that entered right into the 
heart of every mother present. With ‘ready 
advice, dark and uncertain paths were made . 
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clear by this sweet, spiritual and intelligent 
mother. No woman who heard her could ever 
doubt that there whole life had been centered 
in child-welfare work, all thought of self advance- 
ment wholly eliminated, and only an unselfish 
determination to help others out of her wide 
experience as a mother, grandmother 
child-welfare worker. 

The first president of the Texas Congress of 
Mothers, Mrs. Ella Carruthers Porter, was 
always ready, helpful and willing, taking much 
of the responsibility from the shoulders of 
younger and less experienced workers, having 
able assistance from the two former presidents, 
Mrs. C. W. Hutchison and Mrs. F. W. McAlister. 

Many state chairmen gave reports which 
showed a wide range of work and a clear under- 
standing of their particular field of work. 
Among them stands out the activities of the 
state chairman of the social center committee, 
Mrs. J. B. Dooley, who said: 

“Social Center Day, October 19, was observed 
in the public schools of the state with educational 
and social programs. Activities centering at 
this time on the school Tax Amendment cam- 
paign. Both occasions were combined and an 
excellent program made by the help of the 
State Superintendent, Miss Annie Webb Blanton, 
as follows: 

“The Amendment and the importance of 
placing women on the school board. 

“The need of organized parent-teacher clubs 
for the rural districts. 

“The need of having scales in all grade schools 
for weighing the children and sending monthly 
reports to the parents. 

“The importance of making the school house 
the community center. 

“The Tarrant County and Fort Worth city 
schools, which is in the First Districts, had a 
most enthusiastic meeting and a good social 
time and a splendid spirit prevailed. In most 
of the schools the crowds could not be accom- 
modated. The Third District had delightful 
meetings (the Henderson P.-T. A. had observed 
this plan all the summer months), as did the 
second, fourth and fifth districts. The State 
Chairman presents to your earnest consideration 
the vast possibilities of the school as a community 
meeting place and as medium of community 
development. We beg that you do not neglect 
this opportunity.” 

Interest centered largely during the Conference 
in the session of the Extension Department, 
over which Mrs. F. W. McAllister, state exten- 
sion chairman, presided. Mrs. McAllister, who 


and 
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made this part of the state program, introduced 
each speaker. 

These reports showed a marvelous amount of 
work accomplished and no part of Texas, either 
urban or rural, is to remain undeveloped. 

During the last year the Texas Congress of 
Mothers received $1,368 through the depart- 
ment of life membership, Mrs. Edward Kneeland 
acting as state chairman. This amount repre- 
sents eighty-one members, forty of whom paid 
the required fee of $25 in full. 

The Fifth District, with Mrs. Charles Wood- 
son of San Antonio as president, won the banner, 
securing forty members, at the state meeting 
of the Congress of Mothers held in Dallas during 
November, Mrs. Kneeland secured, on the New 
Year’s report, thirty-three life members, repre- 
senting $825. 


At a recent state executive meeting it was 
decided to place a paid organizer in each of the 
five districts during February, March and April. 
The funds to pay field workers will be secured 
by committees from their respective districts 
with their president as chairman. Twelve life 
membership fees will be required for actual 
expenses. 

The John Henry Brown School Parent-Teacher 
Association of Dallas, of which Mrs. H. L. 
Peoples is president, has the largest paid up 
membership in the state organization. The 
record made by this association is interesting. 

There were 488 hores represented in the 
school; 780 members were secured. 

The state treasury of the Mothers’ Congress 
received in dues from the Dallas campaign $730. 

Beyond question Dallas helped to place 
Texas second numerically in the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

As vice president at large of the Mothers’ 
Congress, Mrs. Kneeland will have charge of 
membership work in general. The Dallas plan 
will be used as a working basis with the Parent- 
Teacher Associations throughout the state. 

As one of the big pieces of work of the Con- 
ference, was the absolute, unanimous and united 
endorsement of the nominating committee and 
the election of their nominees as follows: Mrs. 
S. M. N. Marrs of Austin, président; Mrs. 
Edward Kneeland of Dallas vice-president-at- 
large; Mrs. Stephen Chamness of Henderson 
recording secretary; Mrs. Noyse Smith of Austin, 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Charles J. Chaisson 
of Beaumont treasurer and Mr. S. B. Waltrip of 
Houston auditor. 





